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S for the country — there is 
really no end of country 
around Point of "Rocks. 
When II ugh te Morris o n 
asked about the station after 
he had been assigned to it, 
he was told that on the north his territory 
would extend to the pole. He was assured 
that he would find very little of the country 
many direction competitive, and, in mutter 
of fact, he never did find any, though Mar- 
tin Duffy at one time advised him to cir- 
cularize the Esquimaux with a view of se- 
curing any portion of their cold-storage 
business that might he getting away from 
Jim Hill 

On the south, while there was no compe- 
tition in sight, there was even less of busi- 
ness . The southern country for three thou- 
sand miles stood on end — at least so Hughic 
concluded after he had climbed the peak 
of Point of Rocks to look the field over and 



make a preliminary traffic survey. After 
he had climbed down he wrote to his mother 
that if arrangements could be made to ship 
all the scenery out of his territory and ship 
ail the unassigned rainbows in, it would 
make a great farming country. Answering 
her affectionate inquiries from the East, he 
wrote that he was making money fast; that 
he feared, at the moment, to ship it in large 
sums out of the country, but that she need 
feel no anxiety; he really had the rocks and 
would show them to her when she came out. 

Point of Rocks has been called every- 
thing that is bad because of its reputation 
for loneliness. The point, a mere speck 
on a spreading map, set far and singly out 
on the high seas of the railroad desert, was 
the dread of all operators on the mountain 
division, and Hughie Morrison was the 
first night man sent there after the panic. 
When there were but two passenger trains 
a day on the divistoo, and the Government 
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receivers were objecting to these, Hughie, 
with the rattlesnakes and a worn-out key, 
was holding down Point of Rocks. Before 
he and the day man were sent, the Point 
had long been abandoned. One building, 
the section house, stood half a mile east of 
the station, and in this the section men hived. 
Other than thesenohumanbeingslivedwith- 
in miles of Hughie, To the north stretch ed 
the forgotten land, on the west rose the point 
monstrous, andtothesouth, generally speak- 
ing, hell prevailed. 

To this spot President Bucks had sent his 
nephew, Hugh Morrison, to learn the rail- 
roadbusiness. Hughie was a Princeton man 
when he asked his uncle to come through 
with some sort of job; and his uncle, at that 
time reorganizing the system, and having 
troubles of his own, was not disposed to take 
on any f am ily difficui ties . Hem erely passed 
the word to Martin Duffy, chief despatcher 
at Medicine Bend, to put Hughie through. 
Accordingly the Princeton man, who had 
turned twenty, couidcount to a hundred, and 
knew that the Rocky Mountains were sur- 
rounded by land, was brought to the Moun- 
tain Division. Martinsoonsawthathecould 
not get rid of Hughie merely by putting him 
through. Hughie learned the key with facil- 
ity, ate what was set before him, and looked 
pleasant when the railroad men setup jobs. 
Worst of all, Martin Duffy found that he 
was beginning to like the green one. But 
orders w ere orders, Bucks had said Hughie 
was to be put through, and there was noth- 
ing more merciful to Martin's mind for the 
boy than a quick railroad death. Martin 
considered that in such a case strong medi- 
cine is best, and w r ell knew that to assign a 
man to a night job at Point of Rocks was 
equivalent to the knock-out drops, 

Hughie never blanched when the orders 
came . Why should he ? He did not know 
Point of Rocks from Colorado Springs, and 
made his preparations and departed 
promptly for the new post. When he asked 
Duffy where he should board, Martin, a 
taciturn man, said he might board in Texas 
if he liked, provided he could make the 
hours for the job. 

Hughie took hold, and the fun began. 
The trainmen bullied him, called him 
Hughie and f ' Nephew, " stole his cigars, and 
made him glad to be left alone with the 
night, the desert, the coyotes, and the stars. 
Hughie got used to looking for the constella- 



tions of his youth ,and to k now for a c e rta i lit y 
that Orion, calm and immensely dignified, 
wouldneverfai himandthatbetweenfreight 
trains about three o*clock in the morning the 
red heart of the Scorpion in the south-west 
could always be counted on, was a mild 
sort of consolation. Poling at Princeton , 
they had made, at three in the morning, no 
impression on him ; at Point of Rocks there 
were absolutely no other associations to 
suggest God's country, 

lies ides these there was, in matter of fact, 
nothing and nobody within measurable dis- 
tance of the night ma n, Hughie was a good 
bit of a philosopher; but even among those 
of the railroad men who had never been east 
of the Missouri River a shift from Prince- 
ton to Point of Rocks was commonly con- 
ceded to be a fright. 

When Hugh was told that at one time a 
colony had existed at Point of Rocks he was 
unbelieving. Yet an Englishman, fasci- 
nated in an earlier day by the mountains, 
had chosen the wildest spot between Medi- 
cine Bend and Bear Dance for a cattle- 
ranch, and his shipping yards were put in 
at Point of Rocks, He built for himself in 
the hills east of the station a great brick 
house. Deserted and in the slow decay of 
loneliness, it had stood long after the down- 
fall of his hopes, to serve while a vagrant 
army of prospectors moved across the coun- 
try as a quarry for the hammer and chisel 
of their camp-fires. After they had left it 
naked in its ruin to the elements it had been 
struck by lightning and burned. Yet after 
all of this the house stood. Built in stanch 
English fashion, its walls remained, and 
scarred and roofless its height and strength 
still defied the su n an d In e sand an d the w ind . 

At one time the Englishman had a hun- 
dred men w r orking on his ranches. He 
founded a colony, planned an abattoir, 
rode like a fiendj and drank like an engine. 
The beginning had been ten years before 
Hughie 's day, the end perhaps five, A 
sheep-herder knew the story. Sitting on the 
ground one night beside the passing track, 
a full-moon night with the white streaming 
through the sightless windows of the ruin on 
the hill, he had told Hughie about the S win- 
tons — Richard and the bachelor brother 
John— Hughie, silent, in his belted trousers 
and bare arms, standing while the wind blew 
softly, with his back and one foot against the 
station building, listening. 
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One e i n a month, out of the d readf ul sou th , 
the sheep-herder, a lost man with sand- 
burned eyes and sun-split lips, came to hear 
a human voice. He was the so le caller on the 
college man at Point of Rocks. 

The sheep-herder was pointing in the 
moonlight to the east. " Dick Swniton built 
yards from the switch away over to the 
creek, and from there down to the curve." 

"Yards ?" echoed Hughie incredulously. 

' i Cattle yards. He had a barn five hun- 
dred, feet long the other side of the draw for 
his Holsteins; another big barn over there 
to the right for a string of thoroughbreds. 
He run his horses in Denver and Colorado 
Springs. The whole family vised to go 
down there summers — had a house down 
at the Springs nigh as big as this one. Mrs. 
Swinton, she was the thoroughbred, and 
the governess and the. boy and the little girl 
— -she had her own maid — used to go down 
regular with the China-boy cook and all 
hands, private car. I seen twenty-two 
trunks to one time piled up right there where 
you stand — oh, they were blooded, ail right. 
Champagne right along from New York, 
twelve cases at a lick, piled up here for the 
wagons, when their con sins come out irom 
the old co u n try . A 11 gone to hell , Was yo u 
ever in England?" 

Hughie used to think about the story. 
He ne ver t ired of hea ri ng abou t the S wi n tons . 
They were people, and had done things on 
a scale, and being the only interest, living or 
dead, about Point of Rocks, they were natu- 
rally matter for reflection. What if they had 
sunk their money? They had sunk it roy- 
ally. The east-bound passenger train was 
not due to pass Point of Rocks until mid- 
night, and from then until four thirty o'clock 
in the morning, when the west-bound train 
was due, the operator had abundance of time 
to think. Even from sunset until midnight 
all alone under the lamp in the station, read- 
ing, perhaps, or writing, was a good bit of a 
stretch. But after Hughie got acquainted 
with the weather-warped sheep- herder he 
found something to look forward to in the 
night at Point of Rocks — he was waiting for 
a storm. 

"Wait till you get a good thunder-storm 
so m e night . " thesh eep -h e rder hadmu t tered . 
"Then watch them windows over on the 
hill — you'll see dancing over there yet; I 
seen it since the house was burned, right 
along." When he spoke, he was telling of 



the big dances he remembered in the brick 
house at times that the New Yorkers and 
the English cousins came out in the car. 
The sheep-herder believed that when it 
stormed in the mountains they still danced 
through the floorless halls. Hughie wanted 
to ask a lot more questions when he heard 
of this: it was a story different from the 
others. But the passenger train in the 
west was whistling, and when it had come 
and gone the sheep-herder had disappeared. 
He blew in from the south like the wind, 
and died as silently away. 

Night after night Hughie waited for him 
to come back; night after night, at sunset, 
he scanned the vanishing point of the track, 
looking in vain for the stunted figure and 
the sidewise, twisted shamble. The silence of 
the place with the long hours of twilight and 
dark outside his window began to grow on 
H ugh i c. , an done even ingh e walkedacross the 
creek for a change and up the hill to the ruin. 

He had not realized before how large the 
house had been. Standing under the brick 
entrance arch where double doors had en- 
closed a deep vestibule, he saw how heavily 
every part of the house was built. The 
timbers that had crashed through the floors 
when the roof fell were like bridge stringers. 
The floors themselves had been framed like 
decks, and their charred debris lay in a for- 
bidding tangle just as the storm drowning 
theconilagrationhadleft it. The blackened 
walls gaped; the parting light streamed 
through vacant casements, and above the 
arches of the tower — wh ich hadsuffered least 
from then re— stars tw inkled. Th e desola- 
tion was complete. 

He climbed into the tower. A stairway 
still remained, and, climbing higher, he 
found intact a half-story, once a child's 
playroom. Prints pasted on the walls hung 
in tatters. A little scrap-heap of rusty tin 
cars lay under the window opening. The 
sheep-herder bad said the little girl was wild 
about engines and often used to ride with the 
enginemcn on the passenger trains when the 
family were travelling. In a corner H ughie 
saw a Japanese doll, weather-beaten, but 
still lying where it had been left to its last 
sleep, with a battered locomotive for pillow. 
The frock was faded, and the pink cheeks 
and almond brows of the doll wet e bla nch ed . 
He stooped to lift it from its long nap and 
something fell from its bosom. Hughie 
picked the something up. It was a broken 
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ivory miniature, but the colors cunningly 
kid In still preserved the features of a little 
girl. Nearly half of the oval had been broken 
away, bti t Die ch ild ! s face remained. Un der 
his lamp that night, Hughie examined it. 
Brown hair fell over the temples and the 
high cheeks, were touched with pink. The 
eyes deep-set and the nose straight and dc- 
determined, looked boyish, but below it 
the face narrowed to a mere dimple of a 
girl's mouth; the chin was gone. 

That night the east-bound train was an 
hour late. The operator, idle in his solitude, 
studied the miniature. He wanted to know 
more about the children that had played in 
the tower and ridden the desertonthefrporucs 
— he had heard something about it — and 
wished continually for the sheep-herder to 
come buck. The old fellow held been gone 
this time for weeks. While Hughie was 
reflecting, the train whistled, and he was 
still in a study when tbeengineman, Oliver 
Sellers, walked into the office for order*. 

c I struck a man to-night, Hughie/' paid 
Oliver, sitting down as he drew off his heavy 
gloves. 

"Where?" 

"Somewhere the other side of Castle 
Creek. He's back in the baggage-car. I 
didn't see him. It's bad luck, too, to strike 
a. man that you don't see; leastwise, it never 
happened to me before. He must have 
been walking ahead of us, I guess, and the 
pilot picked him up. When we stopped at 
Castle Creek for water I got down to oil 
around and found him on the front end. He 
was an old man, too," added the engin email 
moodily. " We will have to leave him here 
with you, Hughie, for Number One to take 
back to Sleepy Cat. Well, it can't be 
helped. Got any orders, boy ?" 

The trainmen brought in the body. They 
hud it on the waiting-room floor and Hughie, 
busy with his orders, did not look at the 
man. After the train pulled out and the 
dull red of the tail-lights had disappeared 
in the east he sat down under his lamp at 
the window table, the telegraph key in front 
*>f him clicking vagrant messages, to wait 
a few minutes before stepping out of the 
office to close the waiting-room door. The 
door was left open at night, but to-night 
it must not be, because the coyotes had long 
noses for blood. When Hughie went at 
length to bolt the outside door he took the 
lamp in his hand and, coming back, stooped 



to lift the newspaper from the dead man's 
face. It was the sheep-herder. 

The operator let the newspaper drop. He 
went slowly back into the office. He re- 
membered now that he had never asked the 
man his name. If he knew 1 it he could per- 
haps notify relatives somewhere — at the 
very least supply a name to go on the coffin. 

Dismiss the shock as he would, he realized 
that he was unnerved. He sat down with 
his head in his hands, thinking over it, when 
he beard thunder in the mountains; the sky 
had been overcast when the train pulled in. 
Soon rain began to fall in great drops on the 
roof above his head, and within a few mo- 
ments in the land of no rain it was raining a 
jfl ood. For a long time the storm hung above 
the peaks h. the Mission range. Presently 
the wind shifted and shook the little station 
building with a yelp. Then, with the shock 
of an earthquake, the lightning claps of a 
cloudburst, and the pent-up fury of a long, 
dry summer, down came the storm from the 
high mountains. 

The wind whipped the water in sheets 
against the window-panes, and little gusts, 
exploding in the downpour, rattled the sash , 
viciously. If the wind abated the rain 
plunged on the roof, and when it blew, 
water poured in at every joint and cievice 
of the dried-out building. Hughie turned 
down the lamp, cut in the lightning arrester, 
and sat down with his hands in his pockets. 

He knew now what the sheep-herder 
h<; d mea t it when he talk ed of a storm. The 
lightning ceased to crash very soon and the 
thunder that shook the earth for a few 
moments abated, but great electric waves 
played almost silently and in a terrifying 
way through the deluge of fa Hi ng ra in . T h c 
desert rippled and swam in the dance of 
waters, the far mountains were strangely 
lighted, and above them distant thunder 
moaned unceasingly, 

Hughie unaffectedly wished himself away 
from Point of Rocks. He swore mentally 
but savagely at everything about the place 
except his dead companion, and when he 
could sit still no longer he began to walk 
around with his hands in his pockets. As 
he passed the waiting-room door he saw 
that the rain was driving in at the open win- 
dow above the head of the sheep-herder. He 
resisted an inclination to turn away, for the 
window ought to be closed. Above the roa r 
of the rain he heard now through the open 
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sash, the roar of the water foaming down 
Dry .Bitter Creek. Hughie walked out into 
the dark waiting-room to close the window. 
As he stepped toward it he saw the play of 
the storm, in the ruin on the hill. 

From the heavens to the horizon the naked 
basin of the desert, trembled in the shock of 
the storm. Through the deluge great cur- 
tains of light, shot from horizon to horizon, 
threw the landscape up in fanciful, quiv- 
ering pictures. Water leaped on arid slopes, 
hills floated in falling rivers, rain fell in 
never-ending sheets* and above all played 
the incessant blaze of the maddened sky and 
the long roll of the far and sullen thunder. 

He looked at the old house. Like a 
lamp set within a skull, lightning burned 
and played about it. Through the case- 
ments he saw the staring walls lighted again. 
The words of the dead sheep-herder came 
back and he waited for graceful figures to 
weave past the burning windows to the trem- 
bling rhythm of the storm. He stood only 
for a moment. Then he lowered the sash, 
stepped away from the dead man and go- 
ing back into the office, sat down at his 
table with his head between his hands. 

If 

The chief despatches Martin Duffy — 
this is the same man who is digging the 
Panama Canal — called Hughie up on the 
wire and began talking with him as soon as 
he received his letter of resignation. £{ You 
don't know your own mind/* declared 
Martin Duffy, sending his annoyance fast, 
because the furtive liking he had for the boy 
made him the more solicitous. ''Take off 
your head and pound it, Hughie, Your un- 
cle won't like this. You are in line for a bet- 
ter thing. Just as soon as we can get a man 
to take Point of Rocks you are to come in and 
take an East-end trick under me. I've been 
keeping it as a surprise, Just hold your horses 
thirty days, and see what will happen." 

"It may well be," returned Hughie over 
the wire in dry reply, "but that is just the 
point: f don't want anything to happen - 
leastwise, not anything at Point: of Rocks." 

" Hold your horses th irty days, will you ? " 
retorted Martin Duffy, who when incensed 
always said "horses" with a hiss. 

"I can hold my horses for thirty days," 
returned Hughie, always impudent and al- 
ready clever at a key, "but who will hold 



them for thirty nights? Forty-second 
Street and slavery for life for mine, Mr. 
Duffy, if I can't get away from this job." 

However, Hughie held on as he had been 
told to and nothing whatever happened 
either at Point oi Rocks or elsewhere. But 
he realized uncomfortably that Point of 
Rocks was getting on his nerves, and when 
the desert really does get on a man's nerves, 
it is time to get out. He was already con- 
scious that he was overstaying his leave, and 
but for Duffy he never could have been per- 
suaded to hang on. The nights grew lonelier 
and lonelier. But just as they had become 
unbearable he got the long awaited reprieve 
— orders to report at Medicine Bend on the 
ist of September for the despatched trick. 
It was then the 30th of August. 

Since the storm the desert nights had 
seemed never so peaceful, Hughie felt 
ashamed of himself almost as soon as he 
knew he was going to leave- For nearly a 
month there had not been a cloud in the 
evening sky — just the clear lilies or roses of 
the sunset streaming into a high salmon 
field j then, purple; gray patches of dusk, 
and over all a lighting of stars. 

At dawn it was the very same: one morn- 
ing prettier than the other. Hughie began 
to realize he should lose something in leav- 
ing the desert. That night, the last but 
one, he was sneakingly sorry to go. The 
whole evening went to getting up his re- 
ports, and when he looked at the clock the 
east-bound passenger was due. Hughie 
had no orders for it, but the engineman 
stopped that night to tighten a rrut, and the 
conductor came in to congratulate the boy 
on his promotion; also to give him a cigar 
m&tead of stealing one, and to beg Hughie 
to remember him when he came into the 
scats of the mighty — not to leave him lying 
out long hours at Point of Rocks on cold 
nights waiting for orders. Hughie had al- 
ready promised everybody the best of every 
thing, and after the conductor signalled and 
the long string of Pullmans drew past the 
station into the eastern night, he watched 
the lights vanish upon the distant tangent 
feeling content with himself and the world. 

Ill 

The lamp had burned bad all evening. 
After the train was gone Hughie stopped 
poking a t the wick. His reports were u p and 
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signed, and he had finished a long letter home 
when he remembered that in his report to the 
express company he had forgotten ,under the 
head of "Unusual Incidents," to note the 
death of the sheep-herder and the /act of the 
body's beingbrought intothestaticn andlef t 
all night in the waiting-room. By keeping a 
record of such events thecompany sometimes 
developed clues to thefts, r obberies,andolher 
unpleasant happenings. While Hughie felt 
certain that there could be no after-clap to 
this affair, since the dead man had been 
taken away and duly buried, it was a part 
of the routine work to make up the record, 
and he began a brief account of the matter. 

As he wrote, the night of the death came 
back. The storm presented itself, and so 
vividly that he hesitated at times for words. 
His thoughts crowded fast one on another. 
It was what there was in his recollections to 
leave out that bothered him; things inde- 
finable but things creepy to think about. 
He stopped his writingf or am oment an d took 
the chimney from the lamptopoketheillwick 
with his pen. Through the open doors the 
south wind, fanning the uncertain flame, 
ca used it to flare suddenly, and as heput back 
the chimney he heard the office door behind 
him close. The wind of ten closed or opened 
the door and the south wind was a kindly 
companion, blowing for hours together with 
the same gentle swiftness over the desert 
wastes. Hughie wrote the last words of his 
report. J ust as he pressed the blotter down 
upon the signature he became aware of an 
odd sensation ; an impression that he was no 
longer alone in the room. 

He passed his fingers mechanically across 
the blotter-pad waiting for the impression to 
pass. Instead, an almost imperceptible 
shiver ran up his back. He rubbed the 
blotter more firmly, almost officiously, but 
with the growing conviction that someone 
else was in the room, and soon the difficulty 
was to stop the rubbing. When he did 
lay the pad aside a faint moisture suffused 
his forehead. He wanted then to open the 
door that he had heard close, but to do it he 
should be compelled to turn around. This 
required an effort, and he tried to summon 
the resolve. He looked at the lamp — it 
burned brightly. The moisture cooled on 
his forehead; the signature he had just 
blotted lay under his eyes. He recognized 
i t perfectly an d f el t s ure he was awake. He 
was even conscious that his hands were 



growing cold, and he put them up to his 
head; what it cost mentally to do even this 
surprised him. He could not look around. 
He attempted to whistle softly and had al- 
most shamed himself out of a fear he felt to 
be ridiculous when he was stunned by a 
voice at his very side; "Should you like to 
have your grave dug out here 'under the 
stars?" 

The words were distinct. Hughie froze 
to his chair. J£ the tones were soft they 
were perfectly clear, and the words were 
already stamped on his consciousness. 
What did it mean ? Could it be the voice 
of a living creature? Of a woman? No 
woman lived within twenty miles of Point 
of Rocks — no living creature with a voice 
such as that within a hundred miles. He 
heard it again : 

"Your grave will be under the stars." 

liughie's lingers moved, but beyond that 
he sat paralyzed, and his tongue clove dry 
to the roof of his month. He knew now 
that an unreal presence had come upon 
him. He knew, too, that in the mountains 
men went mad of mere loneliness, and faint 
with horror, he clutched his temples, waiting 
every instant for reason to leave. 

"The stars are singing for us to-night." 
With these words, spoken softly and almost 
in his car, something touched his shoulder. 
The touch went through him like needles, 
and he sprang like a madman from his chair. 

Hewhiiledandcriedout inac racked voice. 
A figure shrank quickly away — a woman's 
figure, seemingly, with a shadowy face and 
loosened hair. When he could realize that 
he really saw something theheadwas averted 
and he could remember only a giimpse of 
startled eyes. The apparition, with hands 
outstretched, was moving toward the door. 
He heard a suppressed utterance, "i cannot 
find my grave/' 

The voice was too human. "Who are 
you?" cried the operator in desperation. 
"Why are you here?'* 

"I cannot find my grave." 

"I — I haven't got it," stammered Hughie, 
with hair on end. 

The figure shrank farther away. In the 
dim light he could see outlines of loosened 
draperies and falling hair. It already 
seemed as if the ghost were more frightened, 
if possible, than he, and his scattered facul- 
ties began to act. The figure moved tow- 
ard the door and laid a white hand on the 
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knob, but could net turn it. Hughie saw 
thai the spring lock would hold the door 
and the helplessness of his unreal visitor in- 
spi red coura ge. If i t was a woma n she ms 
trying painfully to open the door. Hughie 
took, a cautious step. There was no longer 
any thought of a vision in his mind; the 
clock was ticking loudly, thesoundcr clicked 
at intervals on the table and his heart 
beat fast, and heavily. He was awake, and 
whether living or dead, a woman was stand- 
Yol. XLIL— 19 



f on the hill.'"— Pag* 161. 

ing before him. If she had not dropped from 
the stars, how could she have come ? There 
had not been the slightest warning of an 
approach save the closing of the door- no 
wagon rattle from some far-off ranch, no 
sound of horses' hoofs, and as for walking, 
there was no place to walk from. Even 
believing her to be a living creature, there 
was something unnatural in her manner. 
She inspired fear. When she put her hands 
to her face a shiver passed over him. When 
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she moved, her feet gave forth no sound. 
Hesitating between the fear of what the 
wildest surmise could not explain and the 
conviction that this must bea reality, Hughie 
heard a sob and pity moved him, 

"I will let you out," he exclaimed un- 
steadily. Watching his visitor narrowly 
as he stepped forward, he released the 
spring-bolt. In doing so he saw her face. 



Failing to see that he held the knob in 
his hand, she put forward her own to reach 
it. Her fingers touched his, and he knew 
that he faced a creature of flesh and blood. 
He released the lock. " Shall T let you out ? " 

She looked helplessly before her and her 
voice trembled. "It is cold." 

He closed the door* "It is cold," be 
echoed. "How did you come here?" 





Down came the storm from the high mountains. — Pajje 16s, 



A shock checked him and a new fear over- 
came him. What mystery could this be? 
It was the face of the broken miniature. 
The head, as he now saw it, was bent and 
the eyes were drooping, but the high cheeks, 
the lines of the hair failing over the temples, 
the straight nose, and the curving si d em outh. 
With the certainty of an acute memory the 
operator knew it all. He. collected himself 
and spoke again. "Shall I let you out?" 



She drew timidly back, " What is your 
name?" he persisted. 
"I* is so cold, " 

To none of his questions could she give 
an answer. She spoke like one in a trance; 
at times trying pathetically to put back her 
loosened hair, pleading at times to be lei go 
and shrinking in fear from her companion, 
who found himself now the protector of his 
unaccountable apparition. He continued 
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Ilughic picked the something up. It wa* a broken ivory miniature.— Page 1G1. 
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to speak and with growing excitement, to all way. As soon as the wire was free a sta- 
of which the strange visitor appeared in- tkm call came, and to Hughie's surprise it 
sensible. He saw very soon that he was was for Point of Rocks. He answered in- 
unnecessarily frightening his ghost, and he stantly, and the message came so fast he 
presently stood silent with his bands on the could hardly write it. 
back of a surprised chair, waiting for his ''Passenger missing from Chicago sleeper 
visitor to make the next move herself, on Train Number Two — a young English- 
She had, so far as he could ever remem- woman. Is believed to be somewhere he- 
ber afterward, but two coherent move- tween Castle Creek and Point of Rocks, Get 
merits; either her eyes sought in hope the your section men out quick with lights and 
light of his lamp or turned from it in despair, hand -cars and with orders to stay out till they 
This much, at least, was intelligible, even if find her. Name, Grace Swinton. Answer 
incomprehensible. Not until he saw her quick." 

falter, put her hands blindly out and sink to The chief despatcher's initials were ap- 
the floor did he realize that she was ill and pended. Hughie Morrison sent his an- 
in distress. Too excited to breathe as he swer straightway. 

t ook her in h is a rms , he lif ted her up an ri 4 * Un necessa ry to ca 11 ou t th e men , I have 
pjaced her inert upon a chair. She opened the missing passenger. She is asleep here 
her eyes in a moment- A chill passed over in the office. Instruct." 
her. Hughie threw open the drafts of the "Good boy, Hughie/' returned the 
stove and chafed her hands. Something of pleased despatcher. "Hold her for special 
gratitude seemed to move her, for as she car and engine from here running as second 
shrank into the chair she looked at him with Number One. Make her as comfortable 
ltys of fear. He sat down then himself, and in every way as possible. Get whole story, 
facing her, tried with his hands on his knees If injured in any way notify office of Whis- 
to inspire confidence. She would not talk, pering Smith." 

Instead, as the fire in the stove blazed up and Hughie Morrison, turning from the key, 
the heat diffused itself sheshowedunmistak- drew a bread}. It was his last night at 
able drowsiness and added the last straw Point of Rocks. He looked with curious 
to Hughie's embarrassment by asking him feelings into the dim corner where the miss- 
why he did iiot go to bed. He tried to ex- ing passenger lay. He turned in his chair 
plain that he went to bed in the daytime, again and again, but she did not move. He 
His apparition was too far overcome by the adjusted and readjusted the drafts of the 
warmth to comprehend, but an inspira- stove, noisily and at times officiously, but 
tion seised him. He asked if she would her soft, regular breathing never varied 
rest for a while on the long table at the hack and day broke on a face upon the table as 
of the room. She opposed, nothing that he delicate as ivory and the operator in despair 
suggested, and he took the cushion of his for a sign of awakening, 
chair for a pillow and helped her as well as First Number Two, the regular train, 
he could to lie down on the table; When he came and went, with every man of the 
had done this he went back to his end of the train and engine crews peering furtively in- 
room and watched the dim comer beyond to the shaded corner at Hughie .Morrison's 
the stove. His charge, tor he now made ghost, but Hughie waved them away and 
her such, lay perfectly quiet, and when she knew that the Special to l>ear her away 
breathed regularly lie took his overcoat would follow all too soon. When it drew 
from the nail behind the door, tiptoed over in, bringing the superintendent's car, he 
to the corner, and laid it a cross her shoulders, was ready to rebel against his orders and 
It had been a swagger coatat school, but was disposed to hold the ghost against all corn- 
short for a coverlet. Still, it served, and as ers. But with careful tread they brought 
he walked back better satisfied to his chair in heavy blankets, and as Grace Swinton 
he heard a rapid clicking from the sounder, lay wrapped her in them and carried her, 
The train despatcher at Medicine Bend sleeping heavily, to the car, regardless of 
was sending the 19— the imperative call HughjVs protests that they ought at least 
from headquarters to clear the line for the to wait till he had got her story from her 
despatcher's office- and every night oper- own lips. They asked for orders, got them 
ator on the division was getting out of his almost at once, and puffed noisily away for 
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Medicine Bend, When they were gone 
Hughie Folded his papers; he was all ready 
to say good-by to Point of Rocks. 

VI 

The promotion had come. After all, it 
was not exciting. Indeed, nothing excited 
Hughie any more. Martin Duffy was the 
most crestfallen man, save one, on the divi- 
sion over having picked Hughie for a de- 
spatches that one being the new dispatcher 
himself. The change that had come over 
the president's nephew was the common 
talk of the trainmen. His alertness, the 
light play of Ills humor, the grasp that met 
the little desert emergencies at Point of 
Rocks with the ea;e of a veteran —where 
were they ? As to the: night with the ghost ? 
nobody gave that any consideration, be- 
cause where things happen all the time, and 
. where every thing that happens is unusual, 
an incident holds the stage only for its fleet- 
ing instant. Hughie himself felt the situ- 
ation keenly. He even asked to be re- 
lieved, but Martin Duffy was above all 
things not a quitter. "Don't commit sui- 
cide," he growled. "You're in a funk, 
that is all. I pulled a woman once from in 
front of a locomotive. What do you think 
she did ? Sent me a cross-stitched waist- 
coat and a copy of 'The Simple Life. 1 
Wouldn't that till you ? And I've wanted 
a meerschaum pipe for twenty years," 

The advice was good, and Hughie swal- 
lowed it, as a fool should, with disgust and 
humility. But Martin Duffy usually caused 
things to happen, and this time proved no ex- 
ception . When the new despatcher wa Iked 
into the office just before twelve o'clock that 
night for his trick, the mEul from Number 
One was being distributed and a letter, small 
but plump-looking, bearing a foreign post- 
mark and addressed in a dear, firm hand 
to Hughie Morrison , was laid before him. 
He cut open the envelope with feverish haste 
and began to read. Line after lineand page 
after ptgc slipped past the lightning of his 
eyes, and one would have said that the play 
of his mental fir t- had quitecomeback. This 
was the letter that it should be. This was 
the story, her own story with itsf rank account 
of the long illness that had first shown itself 
during an overland railroad journey in 
America; here were the prettily chosen ex- 
pressions of gratitude — all that the greediest 



Princeton man could ask for, and Hughie 
was greedy- thanking him for the delicate 
kindnesses she said he had shown to her 
during her night of trance and terror on the 
desert . T f ugh ie , una b 1 e to read a nd breathe 
at th e same time , sat down . Thcd eserteame 
ba ck ; th e s t illness of the wc nd a nd the glory 
of the stars, the stealing fear, the shock, and 
now the grip of the eagerly waited letter, 

u l had come from the coast," she wrote, 
"and was bringing home from California 
my invalid brother. He was then, and is 
still very ill. The worry of. providing for 
his journey and the fear that I might not be 
able to bring him home alive had worn 
upon me until I was in but little better con- 
dition, 1 fear, than he. 

u How I e ver ca me to leave my berth in my 
sleep and to walk asleep straight out of our 
sleeping-car when the train stopped that 
night at Point of Rocks I cannot, of course, 
explain. "But the doctor has since told me 
that in crossing the Rocky Mountains the 
altitude is often accountable for strange 
things that people do. When I reached 
home after the ocean voyage I was already 
ill of brain fever — less, I suppose, could 
hardly have been looked for — and my re- 
covery has been very slow. But for your 
delicate consideration in that nighL of de- 
lirium I should probably never have recov- 
ered at all , Wa ndering as I did over the open 
country around the station in the cold of 
those dreadful hours of unconsciousness, I 
seem faintly to remember seeing the light in 
your window — the only light, 1 was after- 
ward told, within many, many miles. And 
I want now to apologize with all humility 
for breaking in upon your solitude at so 
unearthly an hour and in so forlorn a con- 
dition. If at any time hereafter, you should 
ever be in England, I hope you will surely 
come to Ormonde Road, Richmond. You 
will find us at The Knolls, and it will give me 
a chance to tell you in person how grateful I 
am for all you did for me. It will surprise 
you very- much, I know, to learn that I myself 
once really lived at Point of Rocks, but it was 
years ago, during my childhood. Anunclcof 
mine had cattle ranches in that country, and 
built alarge house near the Point .which a fter- 
ward burned . As a little girl I lived with my 
aunt, and I often played with my dolls among 
the very rocks near the railroad station. 

The letter bore the signature of Grace 
Swfnton. Hughie Morrison, brought his 
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band down on the table and a new light own train, as he called Number Two,, to The 
shone in hts face. His resolve was taken. Knolls, in Ormonde Road, Richmond, ex- 
Saint George and Merry England was the plaining how he had happened to be sent to 
watchword, whether it forever blasted hopes Point of Rocks— with incidental mention 
of promotion or not. He began his eight- that He had long known of her having lived 




The figure moved toward the doer ajid Jaid a white hand oa the knob.— Page 164. 

hour trick on the instant that night and did there. And mention, too, of a broken min- 

the best work with the trains he had done iature and of one surviving doll that she 

sine* his promotion. Moreover, he found might, he hoped, still he interested in, 

time to write a letter and start it at six Inquiries mutually began could not r of 

o'clock that morning on Grace Sainton's course, be satisfied at so long distance with 
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a single exchange of letters. When Bucks their singing; the journey made by. Pre- 
heard the story he seemed more pleased dent Bucks to inspect the English railways 
than he ever had been with a relative in his and to be present at The Knolls at his 
life, and to Hughie's surprise, gave the sis nephew, ilughic Morrison's, wedding- 
months' leave asked for the trip to England all this would make a chapter told too of- 
and The Knolls without a word of reproach, ten in the traditions of the Mountain 




lie adjustfcri and readjusted the drafts of the stove -Pu-lie t£8. 



But an account of that trip with its sur- Division. What is of importance is that 
prises, with the international complications Hughie, being now general manager of the 
that followed, with Hughie's questions as to coast lines, is stationed where his English 
whether the stars really had sung on the bride— having lived in the Rocky Moun- 
desert that night and Grace Sainton's de- tains as a little girl— prof esses to feel entirely 
nials as to ever having said anything about • at-home.- -- - 



